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ISTORY, according to one point of view, is the touch of 

the individual or group of individuals upon economic 
and social facts. Without Bernard of Clairvaux the second cru- 
sade would have been different; without the Abbot Suger of 
St. Denis the particular emphasis in the development of Gothic 
in France would be hard to explain; without Charlemagne the 
Carolingian Empire might never have been. So in the develop- 
ment of a particular craft, while the economic factors, the 
condition of society and its demands, the nearness of raw 
materials, trade routes, play important roles, everything de- 
pends finally for interpretation and the resultant creative act 
upon the directive genius of some individual whose name may 
or may not have been preserved. 

The valley of the Meuse stood in closest commercial re- 
lations to the Rhine in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne’s capital, where for 
centuries afterwards German kings were crowned, lay almost 
midway between. This region thus became a center of sig- 
nificance; and with the Ardennes close at hand ready to furnish 
necessary raw materials for metal crafts, Dinant, Liége, Huy, 
and other Mosan towns, early developed as centers of copper, 
bronze, and brass work. In fact the generic term Dinanderie, 
applied by the medieval world to products in these materials, 
was taken from the name of the town of Dinant itself. 

But it is probably to one man, Godefroid de Claire, a native 
of Huy, that the great distinction and the individual character 
of the Mosan work are due. Little is known of his life but that 
little can be briefly summarized here. He was called ‘the 
noble” and must have been a man of position for he was 
attached for a long period to the imperial court. For twenty- 
seven years in the middle years of his life he travelled widely, 
following his craft; and it has been suggested by Von Falke that 
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he and his assistants were the Lotharingian enamel workers 
employed by Suger at St. Denis. Finally in 1173 or thereabouts 
he returned to Huy and upon completing certain work there 
was received as a canon in the Augustinian monastery of 
Neufmoustier where he presently died, an old man. From this 
data it seems likely that he must have been born about the 
year II00. 
Two reliquaries in the Collegiate Church at Huy are the only 
certainly documented works of his remaining, both unfor- 
tunately so much damaged that little can be gleaned from 
them. However, it seems likely that Godefroid produced a 
series of objects for Wibald, the famous abbot of the abbey of 
Stavelot. There is a letter preserved from Wibald to an 
“aurifex G,” urging the completion of a group of pieces which 
can probably be identified with a number of objects existing 
today and known to have come from that abbey. On these 
suppositions, the objects are generally attributed to Godefroid 
or his workshop and can be therefore classed with the two reli- 
quaries referred to above. In any case they form the most 
complete and notable ensemble in the field of Mosan enamels. 
Foremost among these pieces which actually came from 
Stavelot are the Alexander Head reliquary in Brussels, the 
Stavelot triptych, formerly owned in Hanau and now a part of 
the private collection of the present J. P. Morgan, and two 
medallions from the destroyed Stavelot altar, now in the 
Museum of Sigmaringen. The Stavelot portable altar in 
Brussels belongs near the same group although poorer work- 
manship makes it probably a school piece. It is to this dis- 
tinguished group that a reliquary,’ recently acquired for the 
Wade Collection, is related in style and workmanship. It is an 
example of such importance that Gaston Migeon in an article 
in Les Arts’ could speak of it as a “piece capitale,” that is, 
one of the most important examples of Mosan provenance. 
1 26.428—Measurements: 734 inches x 634 inches. 
Collection Comtesse Robiano, Brussels. 
Collection of Charles Ducatel. Sale, Paris, April 21, 1890, page 7, No. 1. 
Collection Albin Chalandon, Lyons. 
Collection Georges Chalandon, Paris. 
Exhibited, Pl. XLVI Catalogue Exposition d’objets d’art du Moyen Age et de 
la Renaissance organized by Mme. la Marquise de Ganay at the Hotel de 
Sagan in 1913. 

2 “La Collection de M. G. Chalandon,” Les Arts, June, 1905. 
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In the center a vesica-shaped plaque representing the Virgin 
and Child with their attributes and the vertical inscription 
Sca Maria Mater Dnt is placed upon a diamond of copper- 
gilt, decorated in the corners with formalized acanthus motives. 
This is in turn flanked on the four sides by half circles of enamel 
with figures representing the four theological virtues, Humixt- 
TAS, VirGiniTas, Misericorpia, and Preras and by four 
segments of gilded metal, in the lower of which relics in the form 
of fragments of stuff are encased. These outer lobes are deco- 
rated in a manner which emphasizes some of the differences 
between Mosan and Rhenish work. The cabochons of crystal 
or other stones are not mounted in raised settings but instead 
are let into holes cut in the surface of the plaque and this 
surface is further decorated with sunken circular cavities and 
with minute knobs of silver made to represent pearls. The en- 
tire outer edge has a single acanthus design. A slight variant 
of the eight-lobed form used in the Museum reliquary is one of 
the main motives revealed in the drawing of the destroyed 
Stavelot altar,’ and a simplified four-lobed type appears in the 
reliquary of St. Gondulf and Candidus and on the top of the 
Stavelot portable altar in Brussels. 

Characteristics already mentioned are enough to assure the 
fact that it came from the Valley of the Meuse, and the enamel 
technique only confirms that hypothesis. It is pure champlevé 
technique with the design dug into the metal plate, heads and 
hands reserved in the metal, with the engraved lines filled with 
red or blue enamel. The colors are of fine quality, reds of a 
usual granular structure, and the green shades into yellow and 
the blue to white as in the best examples of this school. The 
heads have as well the inward grace, the intellectual and 
spiritual beauty which marks Godefroid’s work. How different 
their mystic expressions are from the more realistic Cologne types! 

It is the very fineness of the drawing of these heads, the heavy 
arching brows, the round eyes, the mouths widening at the ends, 
that connects the new Wade acquisition directly with the 
Alexander Head reliquary in Brussels and the Stavelot trip- 
tych of Mr. Morgan’s, pieces generally attributed to the master 
himself. These are to be dated respectively about 1145 and 
1150, and it seems right to place the Wade reliquary also about 

1 Von Falke and Frauberger, “Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters,” Tafel 70. 
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the latter date. By this new accession and by two new Rhenish 
pieces, a portable altar of ivory and enamel and a reliquary of 
copper-gilt, described later in this Bulletin, the Wade Collection 
and the Museum are enriched by objects which supplement 
in an admirable manner the already notable group of medieval 
objects for which the Museum is rapidly becoming known. 


W.M.M. 


A “POLISH” RUG IN THE J. H. WADE COLLECTION 


For centuries Persia appealed to the Western imagination as 
the land of mystery and romance. The accounts of such 
travelers as Marco Polo or Hetheem, the Armenian, only served 
to excite the cupidity of those whose wonder had already been 
aroused by precious objects brought along the caravan routes 
from the Orient. Probably not until the sixteenth century were 
rare and valuable Persian rugs actually imported into Europe 
although rug weaving had reached a high estate as early as the 
fourteenth century in Persia, and the two following centuries 
had been a period of even greater artistic development. 

Shah Abbas, the most splendid figure of the Sefavid dynasty, 
carried this development on into the seventeenth century. His 
very name transports one in thought to his luxury-loving court 
of Ispahan. His royal looms were kept busy weaving brocades 
and costly rugs, among them a unique type, the so-called Polish 
rugs with their brilliant texture of gold and silver thread and 
silk, destined to go as gifts to the princes and great nobles of 
Europe. 

It seems unquestioned now that these rugs were woven 
exclusively for diplomatic purposes, and that they were greedily 
accepted by those who were fortunate enough to receive them. 
The first fully documented carpet of this type was presented 
to the Doge of Venice in 1604 by the Persian ambassador. 
Purely Oriental was the latter’s suggestion that the beautiful 
carpet was worthy of having the Treasure of St. Mark’s dis- 
played upon it. The Barberini of Rome had in their possession 
rugs sent as gifts from the Shah to Pope Urban VIII, a member 
of their family. The “Coronation Carpet” of Denmark, a 
Polish rug, is pictured in a miniature preserved at Rosenborg 


Castle, Copenhagen. This shows the chapel of Fredericksborg’s 
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castle, decorated with this carpet and other smaller ones for the 
coronation of Frederick IV and Louise. The “Wrangel Bridal 
Carpet,” so-called because all the daughters of the house were 
married standing upon it, is another example, owned by one of 
the great families of Swedish nobility. 

In the nineteenth century these rugs were looked upon as a 
Polish product. This incorrect designation originated at the 
Paris World’s Exposition in 1878 where several examples were 
exhibited by Prince Cyartoryski, of Cracow, Poland. The coat 
of arms of this prince appeared on one of these, but it was em- 
broidered later and was not a part of the original knotted fabric. 

The manufacture of this type of carpet seems to have lasted 
a comparatively short time. Martin confines it to the first 
fifty years of the seventeenth century, to that period when the 
court of Ispahan was in lively communication with Europe. 
The date when the first documented rug reached Europe has 
already been mentioned, as 1604, and it is interesting that the 
last date recorded by Martin is only 1639. Many of these rugs 
have survived to this day; beautiful specimens are to be found 
in collections in Austria, Italy, France, Sweden, and Denmark; 
and many have found their way to America. About three hun- 
dred are known to be still in existence. A beautiful example, 
perfectly preserved, has been recently purchased for the J. H. 
Wade Collection. It was for years the property of a closed 
monastery and in accordance with the custom in that par- 
ticular religious institution was shown only when a new monas- 
tic head was appointed. 

The design of this rug as well as of Polonaise rugs in general 
does not always run entirely true to Persian tradition. Martin 
believes that European artists may have been asked to aid in 
designing carpets to suit the taste of Europe, a problematical 
suggestion. The patterns show variations of floral motifs, 
palmettes, and arabesques with occasional additions of Chinese 
cloud bands, sometimes enlivened with human and animal 
forms. A usual form of border is composed of alternating floral 
motifs, with or without arabesques. The colors used are many, 
pale tones predominating,—salmon pink and light greens, with 
browns and deep blues sometimes to give accent. A free use of 
metal threads adds to the picturesque effect. Rich in appear- 
ance and precious in material, the technique is not so fine as in 
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woolen and silk rugs intended for the Persian court. Knotting 
is looser, and silk pile is considerably higher than the ground of 
metallic thread, which is worked in a technique analogous to 
that of tapestry. The character of these carpets and their 
somewhat perishable nature suggest that they were never in- 
tended for floor use. 

The Museum rug is small in size’ but remarkable for the 
exceedingly large number of colors used. The field is composed 
of two large medallions, one slightly smaller than the other. 
The long, curved, lanceolate leaves frame lotus forms. The 
ground alternates silver thread with gold, and the design in pale 
silk is raised, as is usual, above the ground. A narrow inner 
border of golden-yellow with a design of tiny flowers and 
leaves frames the field. In the border proper, the leaves and 
lotus flowers are in metal thread and the ground in silk pile. 
Reseda green and orange pink predominate, with touches of 
blue, gold, and silver. In the field are brilliant blues, greens, 
browns, yellows, pinks, and blacks. Only the black and occa- 
sionally the metal thread show slight wear. This disintegration 
in the black is significant; for objects in silk that have not been 
much used do not show the effect of age as do woolen textiles or 
rugs; blacks and nigger-browns, only, woven longer than one 
hundred years ago, tend to show progressive disintegration. 

G. U.—W.M.M. 


TWO MEDIEVAL OBJECTS FROM THE RHINELAND 
IN THE J. H. WADE COLLECTION 


The valley of the Rhine, by position alone, has been destined to 
play a predominant part in the political and commercial history 
of northern Europe. In Roman times, Cologne and other cities 
along its banks, were centers of importance; and after the fall 
of Rome, when the Carolingian Empire arose some centuries 
later, its basin became again intensely active. Aix-la-~Chapelle, 
the city Charlemagne chose as northern capital, was only some 
fifty miles distant, on a direct Roman road which led west from 
Cologne to the neighboring valley of the Meuse; and his palace 
Ingelheim was on the Rhine itself. 

Lines of communication followed the Rhine to the Lake of 
Constance and through Switzerland to Lombardy and Italy; 


1 56 inches wide x 81% inches long, without fringe. 
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and when the Ottonian dynasty and later the Hohenstaufens 
became heirs to the Carolingian Empire, thenceforward called 
the Holy Roman Empire, the penetration of ideas and artistic 
motives into Germany found here one of its readiest channels. 
Of all the sections of the Carolingian Empire the Rhine basin 
had been the most homogeneous and faithful to tradition, pro- 
tected as it was by physical conditions; and in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Romanesque found its 
fullest and most logical development here upon a basis of 
Carolingian ideas re-oriented by influences from Byzantium 
and Lombardy. No other section of Europe saw this evolution 
carried through completely unless it was Lombardy. French 
Romanesque with its various brilliant schools changed early 
before the onslaught of Gothic architecture. Germany alone, 
for more than three centuries, remained consistently true to the 
old traditions and built on them; and the Rhenish style, as 
typified by early churches of Cologne and the great cathedrals 
of Mainz, Speyer, and Worms, is her most distinctive contribu- 
tion to art history. 

The minor arts inevitably followed this trend: monastic 
workshops produced notable works in gold, silver, or copper, in 
enamel or in ivory; and scribes and miniaturists illuminated 
gospels and codices. Two recent acquisitions for the J. H. 
Wade Collection represent this high quality in craft work. The 
more important of the two is a portable altar’ of ivory and 
enamel, which can be dated about the year 1200 or a little be- 
fore. The other is an example of Dinanderie, the term usually 
applied to examples of medieval handwork in copper, bronze, 
or brass. In form it represents a Romanesque church and is also 
probably late twelfth century in date. In them the Museum 
acquires examples of a culture only represented heretofore by 
the ivory given last year by John L. Severance in memory of 
J. H. Wade. 

The portable altar, as a form, is an interesting ecclesiastical 
expedient. Bishop or priest could transport it at will, the 
consecrated stone encased in the upper surface permitting cele- 
bration of the Mass upon it. Cologne was a famous center for 
the production of such objects. Very probably the newly ac- 
quired altar was made in a monastic workshop there, a suppo- 

1 No. 27.29—Measurements: 5} inches high x 107g inches long x 65¢ inches wide. 
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sition all the more likely from the stylistic evidence as well as 
from the representation upon it of the Virgin and Child flanked 
on either side by a balanced group of two Magi, and the third 
Magi and St. Joseph, the latter holding a dove. Cologne was 
the city of the Magi; their relics were preserved in the Cathe- 
dral; and naturally they were depicted many times upon objects 
made within her walls. Upon the opposite end of the rectangu- 
lar fabric of the altar is Christ in glory surrounded by the 
symbols of the Evangelists; and on the long sides are the twelve 
apostles, six on a side. Each is separated from the next by a 
band of champlevé enamel in a repeated diamond and leaf 
pattern, white and blue on a gilded copper ground, made in all 
probability in the workshop of Fredericus of Cologne. The 
broad molding above and below has a running tendril motive, 
showing traces of gilding in the ground. The edges are further 
decorated with tiny circular depressions, gilded, each with a 
minute hole in the center. As was often customary in Cologne, 
the underside of the cover is lined with a copper plate decorated 
with the characteristic brown varnish of the Rhineland and 
with a gilded checkerboard pattern enclosing a simple leaf motif. 
The altar is typical of twelfth century Romanesque forms. 
Very seldom, then, was it possible to find large pieces of ivory 
such as were often used in Carolingian times. In their place the 
more easily secured morse or walrus ivory was substituted. This 
was smaller in size and less homogeneous in structure. There- 
fore a newer scheme appears: figures more vigorous in arrange- 
ment, head treatment, and drapery, each figure complete in 
itself. Then the fragments could be fitted together if so desired 
or be separated by bands of enamel as in the Wade altar. 
This new acquisition was formerly in the Sir Francis Cook 
Collection at Windsor and is published in a full page of four 
illustrations by Goldschmidt.’ It has obvious connections with 
two reliquaries, each in the form of a church, one in the Musée 
du Cinquantenaire at Brussels and one in the Landes Museum 
at Darmstadt.’ The analogies are closest to the Brussels piece. 
The tendril motive is identical, and the depressed circles are 
used throughout. The figures, too, are very close—perhaps not 
quite so refined in detail. However, all three pieces separate 


1 “Die Elfenbeinskulpturen,” Vol. IV, No. 302 a - d, Tafel LXXVI. 
2 Work cited, Nos. 52 and 53, Vol. III, Tafel XV. 
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EMBROIDERED VAL ANCE 


Cycladic Island, XVIII Century 


EMBROIDERED PILLOW COVER 
Island of Patmos, XVIII Century 


EMBROIDERED STRIP FROM SKIRT 

Island of Crete, XVIII Century 

All purchases from the J. H. Wade Fund 


(See page 64) 
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UNDERSIDE OF COVER OF PORTABLE ALTAR 
Rhenish—Cologne, about 1200 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 


ee ne 2 02 882262 


ENDS OF PORTABLE ALTAR 
Walrus Ivory and Enamel 
Rhenish—Cologne, about 1200 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
(See page 56) 
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themselves from the poorer general level of Cologne mass 
products represented by examples in the Louvre, the Musée de 
Cluny, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and other places. 
Certainly the Wade altar is a most distinguished and important 
addition to the growing group of medieval objects in the 
Museum collection. 

The other new purchase, the small reliquary' of Dinanderie, 
does for Romanesque art what the table fountain, also in the 
Wade Collection, does for Gothic. It shows admirably a de- 
signer thinking in terms of architecture with a result strictly 
logical and of marked architectonic value. 

In one of the finest churches in the Rhineland, St. Maria in 
Capitolio in Cologne, choir and transepts end in three noble 
apses. The Church of the Apostles, even more beautiful ex- 
ternally, also follows this scheme. The result is that the apsidal 
terminations buttress the walls, give structural stability, and 
permit a picturesque effect in the several-tiered lantern which 
covers the crossing. This is a motif repeated in variants through- 
out Rhenish architecture and used here in miniature in this 
reliquary—a square plan flanked by four apses, the gabled 
roofs surmounted by a square lantern, in turn crowned by a 
circular turret. Another peculiarity of Rhenish structures 
toward the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century was ornamental window openings. This tendency shows 
here in trefoil and quatrefoil and in a motif which suggests a 
keyhole. The finely-designed dragon feet appear also through- 
out contemporary German or Mosan works and the incised 
scroll design is seen in another form in the portable altar. 

The piece has been variously termed a reliquary or chauffe- 
mains. If the latter rather picturesque designation is correct, 
it was used on the altar for the purpose of warming the priest’s 
hands. This is suggested in the Spitzer catalogue, where this 
piece figures under the number 226. It is called there northern 
French. However even if an exact provenance could be proved, 
it would still remain German in its artistic origin; and it seems 
therefore fairer to so class it. W.M.M. 


1 No. 26.555—Measurements: 7% inches high x 5 inches. Collection Bouvier, Amiens; 
Vol. 1, Spitzer Collection No. 226. Publié et gravé dans le Bulletin du Comité de la langue 
de Vhistoire et des arts de France. Tome III, planche IV, numero II, page 158. 
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GREEK ISLAND EMBROIDERIES 


The series of embroideries from the Greek Islands has been 
enriched within the last year by a number of pieces of beautiful 
workmanship. They are a purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund 
and are a notable addition to the fine pieces given to the 
Museum in 1916 by Mr. Wade. 

The embroideries from this section of the world are famed for 
brilliance of color and variety of design; but good pieces are 
becoming rare, for this interesting handicraft long ago ceased 
to play a part in the life of the people. The homespun and 
home-embroidered costume and household articles fell into dis- 
use in the early nineteenth century; and only the isolation of 
the islands, emphasized under the rule of Turkey, preserved the 
ancient manner of life up to that date. Contact with the 
western world, spread of education, and increase in trade 
hastened changes which had already been foreshadowed by the 
Napoleonic wars. 

The Greek Islands are divided by geographical position and 
the dialects of the peoples into six distinct areas: the Ionian 
Islands, lying along the western coast of Greece; the North 
Greek Islands, east of Greece in the Aegean Sea—Skopelos and 
Skyros; the Cyclades, southeast of Greece—Naxos, Paros, 
Melos; the South Sporades, off the coast of Smyrna—Patmos, 
Rhodes, Kos, Astropalia, Karpathos; Crete; and Cyprus. 

From the Ionian Islands come four distinct types of em- 
broidery, two of which are exemplified in the Museum collec- 
tion. A large piece, originally a bedspread, has been cut and 
made over into a cope. Composed of three strips joined to- 
gether by faggotting, it shows a design of flowering trees alter- 
nating with pairs of small dogs embroidered in cross-stitching 
in blue, red, yellow, and green silks. In a pillow top design also 
worked in cross-stitch, are primitive rectilinear birds in rows, a 
red bird alternating with a smaller blue one. 

A fragment of a pillow cover from Skyros is quite Oriental in 
character with its decoration of large flowers radiating from a 
small vase form. Birds of gay plumage face the vase. The em- 
broidery, in satin and outline stitches, makes use of many colors: 
red, browns, blue-greens, and gray. A Cycladic bed valance is 
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worked in cross-stitch with red silk on linen; its large vase and 
floral motifs have the richness of a Renaissance design. 

In Naxos, an island of the Cyclades, a one-color scheme was 
usually employed: deep red, although occasionally a piece was 
touched up with bright blue to give it accent. A darning stitch 
was the one most used; and the design was usually either a four- 
pointed star, a pattern of stars and diamonds, or a diaper pat- 
tern of leaves and stars. A small fragment of a bed curtain 
shows a delightful play of pattern, and the effect of the deep 
red silk can only be described as gorgeous. A small fragment of 
a skirt border from Ios, another island of the Cyclades, has a 
similar color scheme to the Naxos pieces. The effect is only 
slightly less sumptuous than that of the embroidery from Naxos. 

Work from the Island of Patmos is represented by three 
pillow covers. Though similar in design they differ from one 
another in color scheme. On all three is a wide border worked 
in a variety of the “king” pattern, a conventionalized leaf and 
floral motif containing a variant of the swastika. Two of the 
pieces are worked in alternating colors, blue and gold, and red 
and gold; and the third, the most important example of the 
group, is embroidered in green silk with a narrow outside edging 
of gold. Two sleeves from Karpathos belong to the same island 
group as the pieces from Patmos, but they differ radically from 
the latter in design and workmanship. 

Most of the Cretan embroideries date from the eighteenth 
century, although some work was still being done in the early 
nineteenth century. Pillow-cases, two fragments of bed cur- 
tains, and several of skirt embroidery are among the Museum 
pieces, undoubtedly worked by girls for their dower chests. 
These embroideries from the Island of Crete are easily recog- 
nizable, because the type is a distinct one: the design is usually 
floral in its main character, arranged either in scrolls or in a 
diaper pattern. In the use of the tulip, the hyacinth, the carna- 
tion, and the flower of the artichoke, Oriental influence is 
discernible; and playful fancy has given variety by the introduc- 
tion of many animals—the peacock and the double eagle, 
spotted goats, snakes, dogs, frogs, fish, and winged dragons. 
Sirens and imps, and occasionally men and women, are worked 
into the designs. The embroidering has been done in silk on 
heavy unbleached linen (or on a mixture of cotton and linen) 
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in herringbone, satin, chain, and outline stitches, which give 
the work a firm and solid appearance. Three color schemes are 
employed: a monochrome, where the color used is a deep red; 
a combination of two colors, blue and red; and a polychrome, 
employing sometimes as many as ten colors and giving a re- 
markably brilliant effect. Among the most interesting of the 
Museum pieces is a polychrome pillow cover, which has a 
border of floral scrolls, flower motifs, and strutting peacocks, 
embroidered in blue, gold, red, and green; corner designs of 
pomegranates; and a center medallion containing a siren, or 
two-tailed mermaid. 

The embroideries will be on exhibition in the Textile Study 
Room early in April. As five of the island groups are repre- 
sented in the collection, the student is offered a good oppor- 
tunity to study this interesting type of textile. G.U. 


THE JOSEPH PENNELL MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


With the exception of New York and Pennell’s native Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland is the only city honored by an important 
memorial exhibition of the work of Joseph Pennell. This good 
fortune was largely due to Mrs. Pennell, who, knowing so well 
her husband’s attachment to Cleveland, graciously lent her 
own large, private collection; but many local collectors have 
codperated to make the exhibition a success by lending their 
own Pennells. Pennell’s association with Cleveland arose from 
his talks at the Museum in 1917, and before the Print Club in 
1924, which many will recall for their entertaining style and 
practical information. Not only his works but his unique 
personality made an ineffaceable impression on his audiences. 

Although the items in Galleries IX and X form a small part 
of the great output of Pennell’s work, the collection is repre- 
sentative of the many fields and mediums in which he showed 
his skill. He was master of many mediums: pen, pencil, char- 
coal, water color, pastel, etching, mezzotint, aquatint, and 
lithography. Of the graphic work the lithographs are perhaps 
the most prominent; these range from the Grecian Temple 
prints, with their classical simplicity and calm beauty, to the 
feverish activity of the English War Work set, and to the 
rugged impressiveness of the Panama Canal series. 
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In etching as well, his skill is undisputed whether in a scene 
in Charing Cross on a rainy night or in the rendering of the 
architectural perfection of the Woolworth building. Whether 
the ‘““Doge’s Palace” in Venice, ““A Washing Place in Siena,” 
“Rouen Cathedral,” in France, “Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” in 
London, or a skyscraper or railroad station in New York, he felt 
and expressed the atmosphere and picturesqueness of the spot. 

He tells us in his autobiography, “Adventures of an Illus- 
trator,” that he was born an illustrator; and indeed many of 
the drawings in the current exhibition not only confirm this 
statement, but prove as well his infallible ability to select the 
medium best suited to his theme. The linear quality found in 
the delicate beauty of the pen and ink sketches illustrating 
Irving’s “Alhambra” may be effectively contrasted with the 
tonal effects of the massed and velvety blacks of his charcoal 
drawings for Sidney Dark’s “London” and Elizabeth R. 
Pennell’s “French Cathedrals.” Likewise the strength and 
depth of color in his water colors of skylines and water-fronts 
illustrating “The Glory of New York”’ may be just as strik- 
ingly contrasted with the more delicate charm of the pastels 
for “Italian Hours” by Henry James. 

In addition to the art value of his work, many subjects are 
important as historical accounts, such as the “Rebuilding of 
the Campanile, Venice,” and the gigantic engineering achieve- 
ment of the Panama Canal, while still others furnish the only 
pictorial record in existence, notably “Coronation of King 
George V and Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey.” 

One is impressed not only with his versatility and the extra- 
ordinary amount of his work, but also with the uniformly high 
level of his-performance. His work has more than technical 
perfection; it often recreates the illusion of the original. The 
drawing of the interior of Rouen Cathedral inspires the same 
awe one feels in the presence of the cathedral itself. Although 
his industry in the art world alone has been stupendous, he 
bent his energies in many other directions. He was a dis- 
tinguished figure in the literary world, and aside from making 
illustrations for fifty books, he wrote six of his own and collabo- 
rated with Mrs. Pennell in the writing of nine other volumes. 


1 William Rudge, who has just published this beautiful book, has kindly lent a copy for 
the present exhibition. 
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He was an art critic, a newspaper writer, a lecturer, and a 
professor in the Slade School in London. 

Among those who have generously lent prints, drawings, 
water colors, and books for the occasion, are Robert W. G. 
Vail, New York City, William S. Kinney, Canton, Ohio; and 
Mrs. Ralph King, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams, Edward B. Greene, E. L. Whitte- 
more, Miss Lucy Greene, Salmon P. Halle, Paul L. Feiss, Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Titcomb, Mrs. Jeannette P. Byerley, and 
Otto F. Ege, all of Cleveland. 

The series of the Panama Canal and War Work in England 


are from the Museum’s collection, the former a gift of Myron 
T. Herrick, and the latter of Salmon P. Halle. The exhibition 
opened March 16 and will close on April 14. L. E. P. 


“PROFESSOR SIZER 
TO TEACH HISTORY OF ART AT YALE” 


Under the above heading the Secretary’s office at Yale Uni- 
versity made the following announcement on March 23: 

“Yale University today announced the appointment of Theodore Sizer as 
Associate Professor of the History of Art and Curator of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, the appointment effective with the beginning of the coming academic 
year in September, 1927. As indicated by his title, Professor Sizer will give 
instruction in the history of art and will have charge of the University’s im- 
portant collections of paintings and sculpture. His principal course will be 
for undergraduates in Yale College and students in the School of the Fine 
Arts. It is to be known as Art 12, ‘An Introduction to the Fine Arts,’ and 
‘will be a brief consideration of the important creative periods in the art of 
the world from the earliest time down to the present, with emphasis on the 
development of visual capacity and appreciation.’ The University has been 
able to make this appointment through the generosity of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration which recently made a gift of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000.00) to found such a professorship. 

“*This important appointment comes at a most opportune time,’ said 
Dean Everett V. Meeks of the Yale School of the Fine Arts, ‘when the Uni- 
versity is carrying out the development of courses in the history, criticism 
and appreciation of the arts, particularly for undergraduate election. Further- 
more, Prof. Sizer immediately makes available his knowledge of and experi- 
ence in museum arrangement at the time when the University is about to 
move into its new museum. It will thus be possible for Yale to display 
properly her various art collections, particularly for study. * * * * * 

“*The University is to be congratulated in attracting to Yale a young man 
of Prof. Sizer’s enthusiasm and attainments, thus taking a step forward in 
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rounding out her program of instruction in the history and criticism of the 
arts, to supplement adequately the fully developed program on the creative 
side of the arts which is already effectively in force.’ ” 


We have realized for some time that, in order to hold Mr. 
Sizer’s interest in his museum work, provision must be made to 
meet his growing desire for university teaching. With this in 
view, believing we were thus serving a real need at Adelbert 
College, the Museum has for two years past offered Mr. Sizer’s 
services, without charge, for a half year course in art at Adelbert 
College. It was hoped this would lead in time to a sharing of 
his services by the two institutions. 

Mr. Sizer has received in recent years several offers from 
other museums and from universities, which were declined be- 
cause he preferred to continue his work at the Museum, and we 
believed the college teaching opportunity he desired could be 
developed here. Before leaving for Europe last fall, however, 
Mr. Sizer reluctantly decided it was unlikely that a satisfactory 
arrangement could be made with the University which would 
give him a definite standing on the Adelbert College faculty and 
an increased opportunity for teaching. 

When, therefore, he received while in Europe this very 
flattering offer from Yale University, providing for the com- 
bination of museum work and teaching undergraduates, he had 
to give it serious consideration. After consulting with Museum 
officials, he accepted the appointment with the understanding 
that it would be effective in the fall and that he would return 
from Europe in June to allow adequate time to put his depart- 
ments in perfect order, after his long absence, before leaving for 
New Haven. 

Mr. Sizer has done most effective work during his four years 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art. Not only has he rendered 
important service to the Oriental Department, but under his 
guidance the collection of prints and drawings has already 
assumed important rank among the museum print departments 
of the country. He has developed a large circle of friends for 
the department; and during his term as Secretary, the Print 
Club has more than doubled its membership. 

Much as the Museum officials regret losing Mr. Sizer’s en- 
thusiastic and competent services, they cannot but recognize 
the fact that he will have an opportunity for even greater 
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influence and a fuller outlet for his energies and enthusiasm, in 
the development of the new courses in the History of Art at 
Yale and of the museum collections at the University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sizer and their daughters have many warm 
friends in Cleveland who will, with the Museum officials and 
staff, accept this announcement with mixed feelings; rejoicing 
that the opportunity for just the type of work he wishes to do 
and is so well fitted for, has come to Mr. Sizer, but regretting 
keenly that his new duties will take the family so far from 
Cleveland. F.A.W. 


MUSEUM TEA ROOM 


We announce with pleasure that Miss Helen Moore has been 
engaged to take over the management of the tea room in the 
Museum. There will be some revision of menus, which will 
probably be in effect by the time this Bulletin is issued; and 
Miss Moore will make every effort to supply well-balanced 
meals at reasonable prices and is planning to make a specialty 
of afternoon tea. 

We believe that the tea room should be much more ade- 
quately patronized than it has been in the past and are confident 
that Miss Moore can provide a service which will assure this. 
We hope that we can later renew the practice of serving dinners 
before lectures. F.A.W. 


CALENDAR 
(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
April, 1927 

I. 8.15 p.m. The Trend of Architecture in America, by William A. 
Boring, Director of the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University, New York. 

2. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Guignol Play: Adventures of Andrewshek, 
by Third Grade Pupils, Park School. 


3. 4.00 p.m. Picturesque Italy, by Mr. Martin. 
6. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
8. 3.00 p.m. Ninth Lecture on Appreciation of Music, by Mr. Quimby. 
8.15 p.m. Four Millenniums of Glass Making, by Mr. Howard. 
g. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. The Young King, by The Shadow Play- 
ers’ Club, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 
10. 4.00 p.m. Old New England Gardens, by Loring Underwood, Land- 


scape Architect, Boston. 
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15. 3.00 p.m. Tenth Lecture on Appreciation of Music, by Mr. Quimby. 
8.15 p.m. Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” by Marguerite Lewin Quimby, 
soprano, Marie Simmelink Kraft, contralto, Mr. Quimby, 
organist, and a chorus of women’s voices. 
16, 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Play: Three Pills in a Bottle, by pupils 
of the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 
17. 4.00 p.m. Landscapes in the Museum Collections, by Mr. Howard. 
20. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, American Music, by Mr. Quimby. 
22. 3.00 p.m. Eleventh Lecture on Appreciation of Music, by Mr. Quimby. 
8.1¢ p.m. The Creative Spirit and Organized Art, by Rollo Walter 
Brown, Lecturer, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
23. 2.00 p.m. Musical Afternoon for Young People, by Mr. Quimby. 
24. 4.00 p.m. Scandinavian Folk Music, by Wiktor and Gunhild Tiberg. 
26. 8.00 to Reception and Private View for Members and Entrants in 
11.00p.m. the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen. 
2g. 3.00 p.m. Twelfth Lecture on Appreciation of Music, by Mr. Quimby. 
8.15 p.m. Carveth Wells Discovers the Mediterranean, by Carveth 
Wells, Lecturer, London. 
30. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Marionette Play: Little Red Riding 
Hood, by Fourth Grade Pupils, Moreland School, Shaker 
Heights. 


REGULAR EVENTS 

Sundays at 5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recitals. 

Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Girls and Boys. Talks and Stories. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Florence 
Sampson. 

Saturday mornings: Singing and Drawing Classes for Members’ Children. 

Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Gothic Architecture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 2.00 p. m. Guidance through the galleries by 
Mr. Martin. 

Saturdays at 10.00 a. m. Introduction to European Civilization through Its 
Art. Extension Course of The Cleveland School of Education, by Mr. 
Howard. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Galleries IX and X, Joseph Pennell Memorial Exhibition. (Closes April 14.) 
Galleries VIII, IX, and X, Ninth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen. (Opens April 27.) 
Textile Study Room, Greek Island Embroideries. (Opens April 7.) 


Children’s Museum, Exhibition of Japanese Dolls,and drawings by Mexican 
children. 
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GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museun, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. are for sale at the desk near the main en- 
trance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. 
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